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Of the present State of the Spanish Government, its political 
Relations, and the Character of its Inhabitants. 


{From Semple’s Journey in Spain, &c.] 


| ITH regard to the first [the government], it may be safely 

declared to be in that state of degradation and decay 
which precedes and announces great revolutions. The king isa 
man ot good intentions, but of confined understanding, and a 
mere slave to the pleasures of the chace, which forms not only 
his sole diversion, but his principal occupation. His thoughis 
are constantly engaged by partridges, hares, and wild boars ; 
and his greatest exploit is to have fired so mavy guns in the 
course ot a day. These are constantly presented to him ready 
loaded by his huntsmen, as fast as he can discharge them, and 
hence the slaughter which he sometimes makes is almost incre- 
dible. It must be owned that he is an excellent marksman ; 
but what is more to his credit, he seems to be aware of the fa- 
tal effects of this blind passion in the monarch of a great king- 
dom, and has given strict orders that his sons should not be al- 
lowed to acquire similar propensities. In his person he is very 
tall and stout, and is generally healthy, owing no doubt to the 
constant exercise which he takes, and his temperance in drink- 
ing, water being his sole beverage. Such is the present king 
of Spain. His consort forms the reverse to his insensible cha- 
racter, being intriguing, revengeful, and a slave to far other pas- 
sions than those of the chace. “ It is through her,” say the 
Spaniards secretly, “ that royalty is degraded, and the Spa- 
nish name dishonoured. To gratify her unworthy passions, a 
wretch has been raised from the ranks, to domineer over our 
nobility, and sell our country to France.” Such however is the 
case. 
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The man of the greatest power at present in Spain is the 
price of peace, as he has been entitled, formerly a life-guards 
man, and raised with rapidity to the highest honours, merely 
for being the queen’s paramour. As she has however long lost 
the charms of youth, this man treats her with great neglect, 
and maintains himself in despotic power merely by the influ- 
ence of France, or, in other words, by strictly obeying the 
smallest mandate of that country. ‘The queen in her turn now 
detests him, and has lately taken into favour a young man not 
yet twenty years of age, from among the guards. But itis too 
ate: the power of the slave of France is not to be shaken by 
a bad woman’s wiles, and it is a foreign government alone that 
can deprive him of it. He is universally hated; but that is 
in private: before him even the grandees of Spain must wear 
a smile,and Madrid is full of his spies. He is however sagely 
aware of the uncertainty of revolutions, and is said to have de- 
posited large sums of money in foreign banks, besides having 
great quantities of specie secretly hoarded in his own_ posses- 
sion. Meanwhile he maintains the state of aking : his palaces 
are magnificent ; and his own regiment of dragoons, always 
near him, mount guard at his gate, and send detachments to 
attend him wherever he goes. I have witnessed the secret 
curses that attended his progress; but the sabres of his dra- 
goons are sharp, and woe betide the Spaniard who is heard to 
mormur. Inhis person he is tall and well formed, of a ruddy 
countenance, not unlike an Englishman ; but he has not their 
air of freedom, and is upon the whole a man of moderate ta- 
Jents. 

Such are the component parts of the present nominal govern- 
ment of Spain. I say nominal, because the real govérnment 
is that of France, and whatever French general may be the 
ambassador at Madrid, is in etfect king of Spain. Whena 
government is thus composed, it may be known what to think 
of that government. When a nation is in such a state as se- 
cretly to curse, and yet openly to cherish that government, it 
may be known what to think politically of that nation. Eng- 
lishmen have sought their liberties through seas of blood, and 
have obtained them. France was at least cheated with a sem- 
blance of liberty during the fleeting period of her true enthu- 
siasm. But all the country between the Pyrenees and the sur- 
rounding oceans, with its double race of monarchs, queens, 
ees, and nobles, hag never even followed the phantom of 
iberty ; but awaits the decrees of the. French government. 
The inhabitants of all this immense tract are generally bold 
with the knife in the hour of darkness; but they tremble at 
the bayonet in the face of day. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
the hatred of France and Frenchmen is universal throughout 
the whole of this district. In talking of Frenchmen there is 
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a mixture of hatred, contempt, and yet of dread, not to be 
conceived by those who have not witnessed it. If every Spa- 
niard or Portuguese had a single Frenchman within reach 
of his long knife, the contest would be short. But other na- 
tions must meet their discipline, their bayonets, and their artil- 


lery. 

With regard to the uncontrouled dominion of the French in 
Spain I could bring many proofs; but why collect single in- 
stances, when a great, a general, an undeniable one is hanging 
over the country. Should this not take place, (unless pre- 
vented by other powers) it will prove the fallacy of all my re- 
marks ; but when it happens, (and the day is fast approaching) 
it will supersede the necessity of all such petty documents. 
And yet there is one so gross, so glaring, that [ cannot refrain 
from quoting it. A vessel was brought into a port in Spain by 
a French privateer, and was acquitted, ship and cargo, by a 
Spanish court of admiralty. The French captor, not content 
with this decision, appealed to a higher court, the cause was 
again heard, and the case being clear was again decided as be- 
fore. But there still remained, to a Frenchman in Spain, a 
higher court than the Spanish high court of admiralty. A 
court was formed entirely of I’renchmen, at the house of the 
French consul ; the cause was heard for the third time, the ves- 
sel and cargo adjudged good prize, sold as such, and the pro- 
ceeds distributed to the captors. 

In the present political state of Europe, and indeed in all 
times, the propriety of England cultivating a close and friendly 
intercourse with Spain is so apparent, that we cannot but feel 
surprised it should have been so long neglected. On enquiry 
we find the causes of this to be various. Ancient wars; al-" 
liances between the two former monarchies of France and 
Spain ; and the interests of the latter country and of England 
badly understood by both. Yet I affirm that such are the dis- 
positions of the Spaniards towards the English, that with a lit- 
tle care on the partof the government, the two countries might 
become indissolubly united. It is here that we ought to look 
for a great balance to the power of [’rance in the west. It is 
in this country, perhaps, unfavourable as appearances may now 
be, that the freedom of Europe is destined to commence. The 
highlanders of Britain may still rouse to arms in a kindred lan- 
guage their Celtic brethren in the mountains of Leon, Biscay, 
and Gallicia; and even extend their enthusiasm over the plains 
to the centre of the country, and the mountains of Arragon 
and Guadarrama. But the great events likely soon to take 
place in this country mock the vain spirit of prophecy. 1 bid 
adieu to Spain, and should quit with regret its lofty mountains, 
its almost boundless plains, its delightful climate, and the many 
monuments of its departed glories: but I have been always 
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used to breathe the air of freedom, and around me I see no- 
thing but slavery, stifled indignation, and misery. Its happy 
natural situation is over-balanced by political errors, and the 
blindness of despotic power ; and whilst we regret that so fine 
acountry should be almost abandoned to nature, we cannot 
but feel some small portion of coutempt for the inhabitants 
who permit it. 

The Spaniards are generally grave, with something of a 
stately walk and air, yet they do not preserve their character 
throughout, being excessively fond of risible objects and say- 
ings; nor is there any language in Europe which so. much 
abounds in daily expressions, calculated to excite a smile, as 
the yy They appear to me greatly mistaken who sup- 
pose the Sp: aniards to be mere ‘ly a grave and serious people. 
They preserve a forced gravity, e specially with strangers ; be- 
cause the dignity and ancient glory of his couutry are ever 
present to the mind of a true Spaniard ; but they give them- 
selves up to every amusement and pleasure, within their reach, 
with a kind of fury, which shews their seriousness to be more 
habitual than constitutional. I conceive greatness of soul to 
be the character which they ailect above all others ; yet in this 
they content themselves with empty sounds, and a vain name, 
instead of aiming at the reality. Hence a Spaniard may sit 
tamely down, and see his king insulted, his country sold and 
tributary to France, and his own personal privileges and liber- 
ties abridged ; and although he may not make a single strug- 


gle, or even vent an unavailing sigh for the fallen greatness of 


Spain, he may yet preserve his greatness of soul. In what 
then does it consist? In boasting that the sun never sets on the 
Spanish dominions ; in informing you that Spain was the seat 
of learning, civilization, and philosophy, when England, France, 
and Germany were covered with forests, and partially Selvahiseil 
by barbarians ; in assuring you the Spaniards are the most ho- 
nourable and most noble-minded of all ni itions ; in building 
stone bridges over rivulets ; joining triumphal arches to mud- 
walls; in planuing the most magnificent schemes for uniting 
the Duero, the Ebro and the Tagus ; the Niger and the Nile; 
the South-Sea and the Caribbean ; but never executing them. 
This appears io me the great, the leading trait in the Spanish 
character. In other respects the Spaniard, like his fellow men, 
has his failings and his good qualities. He is indolent, haughty, 
and revenge ful; a slave to his passions, and not easily touched 
vith pity ; but he is temperate, sedate, and patient under hard- 
ships ; truly attached to the honour of his country ; and warm, 
if not constant, in his loves and friends hips. He is more ca- 
pable of undergoing privations than of encountering difficul- 
ties. What his reason dictates he follows coldly, and is easily 
induced to abandon for the first object suggested by his pas- 
sions. 
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sions. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there are some points of 
resemblance in the Spanish and English character, particularly 
that gravity common to both, and which conceals in both so 
much humour, and so much real impetuosity. 

With regard to the smaller traits of character and peculia- 
rity of customs, they vary in the different provinces, in which 
peapects for variety and interest, Spain far exceeds any country 
in Europe. 

Of the Spanish women, little can be said in their praise. 
They are alluring and seductive to the stranger, perhups beyond 
any other women in Europe; but they are seldom deserving of 
the honourable, nay almost sacred titles, of faithful wives, of 
good mothers, or unshaken friends. Not that as parents they 
are devoid of affection: on the contrary this is often carried 
to a blind excess; but that incessant and unwearied care which 
is requisite to the character of a good mother is little suited to 
their tempers, Nothing con exceed the warmth of their at- 
tachment while it lasts; but the greater part of those, who 
trust to the duration of this attachment, will find themselves 


mistaken. 








T H BE R.ium .&, 
A Moral Tale. 


By the Authoress of the Occasional Essays. 





(Continued from Page 285.) 


N the morning, at breakfast, Truman’s whole conversation 
turned on their new acquaintance ; that much as he had 
heard spoken in favour of the young nobleman, it fell greatly 
short of his merit; blessed again fortune that had given the 
unexpected meeting, and the whole of his eulogium ran into 
rapturous praise ; the overflowings of a generous, philanthro- 
pic heart, who had met and acknowledged a kindred soul! 
Our heroine was, by no means, an uninterested listener; for 
excepting the monosyllable yes or no, she might have been mis- 
taken for a being totally dumb. At the close of every senti- 
ment of approbation expressed by her father, she attempted to 
speak, it is true ; and it is as true too, “ the words quarrelled 
with the tongue ;” her eyes alone were responsive ; but the en- 
thusiastic warmth of panegyric threw a veil over those of the 
father, or he might have perceived, that warmth had kindled 
additional fire inthe brighter eyes of his blooming daughter, 
aud beamed with more than native lustre. : 
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As we cannot boast the honour of standing in the smallest 
degree of relationship to the fairy family, we do not expressly 
say what new guest had intruded, and taken possession of our 
heroine’s heart, within a few hours, or whether substance, or 
shade, that was fluttering about her snowy bosom ; but certain 
we are, that there was something tormented, pleased, perplexed, 
and kept her restless the whole night; and we are as certain 
too, that it was a something that, notwithstanding the noble 
earl’s amiable qualities, had by no means disturbed or discom- 
posed the rest of her father. Ludeed had it struck his mind to 
take a retrospective view of certain matters near thirty years 
back, he might have brought to his recollection, what his own 
feelings were, when the beauteous form, bewitching smiles, and 
fascinating graces of her lovely mother, stood all confest to his 
enraptured view! His heart, indeed, had caught an infection, 
but it was the infection of friendship, built on the solid basis of 
esteem ; an esteem mutual, which neither time or circumstance 
could ever obliterate, or wholly consign to the dark shade of 
oblivion. The little deified urchin, with his bow and quiver, 
and filletted forehead, were the least of his thoughts, or that the 
sly little rogue had transfixt one of his unerring darts in the 
fair bosom of his darling ehild; in short his whole thoughts 
centered in, and his whole attention was devoted to his lord- 
ship, nor could he think or talk of any thing else ; not the 
smallest ray of the tender passion, having, in the present inter- 
course, struck his mind ; his raptured heart rejoiced in meeting 
a kindred soul, but it did not strike him at the moment, that 
our heroine, and the noble personage, who so much occupied 
ae attention, might possess souls congenial also; kindling into 

that 


Celestial flame! whose soft controul 
Ulumes the mind, refines the soul ; 
That sacred glow of heav’nly fire, 
Correcting, Tontininn wild desire ; 
That innate source of joy and pain, 
That spreads its pow’r thro’ ev'ry vein: 
Yet of such mixt, perplexing kind, 

It pleases and distracts the mind. 

Like light’ning thro’ the eye ’twill break, 
Encrimsons deep the virgin’s cheek ; 
Dilates the heart, expands the breast, 
Possessing all, by all possess’d. 

We feel the smart, invoke the bliss, 
Not knowing why, nor what it is! 

The pow’r supreme, mysterious trace, 
T exalt and honour human race! 
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"Tis nature’s right, ’tis nature’s plan, 

It all commands—completes the Man! 

But when, in unison, the pulse beats high, 
Responsive hearts, reverb’rating a sigh ; 

When souls, congenial, fan a mutual flame, 
And raptur’d honour, joins to virtue’s name, 
The sanction’d bond, in holy rite, is giv’n, 

And Love the greatest, noblest gift of Heav'n! 


Observe, we do not positively assert our heroine had caught 
the smallest spark of the generous flame, we have endeavoured, 
though we fear imperfectly, to delineate; we shall leave such 
matters to the better judgment and penetration of our readers, 
having an infinite deal of business upon our hands before we 
can get to the end of our journey ; and merely affirm, whilst we 
stop to take breath, that Adonis himself felt not more extacy, 
when he beheld the approach of the swift winged, love pinioned 
doves, and the heayenly siniles of their divine mistress, the ce- 
lestial Venus, when she leaped from her car, and flew, in rap- 
ture, to his transported arms, than half the young men in the 
kingdom would have felt, could they but have taken one peep 
at the chaste, mantling blush of inborn purity, that vermillioned 
the face and neck of the beauteous maid, when his lordship’s 
carriage drove up to the door; or the pale, fluttering retreat, 
and sudden return again of the crimson flood, pervading, and 
agitating her whole frame, when the earl, respectfully, seized 
her hand, and paid her the usual compliments of the morn- 
ing. 
At the proper time the trio joined the crowd attending to be- 
hold the sport ; the two gentlemen were highly entertained ; the 
lovely pom appeared pleased ; but there was an unusual reserve ; 
her tongue faultered, when she attempted to speak ; upon the 
whole, she was rather silent, and, at times, blushed exceedingly. 
This her father imputed to virgin bashfulness, and timidity. 
His lordship was of exalted rank, above the general circle of 
their country friends and acquaintance ; she was also in a pub- 
lic place, in an open carriage, and that carriage decorated with 
an earl’s coronet, and blazoned with the Grandfield arms. All 
these matters considered, the blush of timidity, as the emblem 
of modesty, could not fail to please him; nor did it ever fail 
to please all fathers, brothers, lovers, and every man of sense 
pall delicacy throughout the world! In short it is an ornament 
of such inestimable value, it out-sparkles the diainond in lustre, 
robs the pearl of its primitive purity, and strips the tissue of its 
richness and durability. It is also the triumph of the graces, 
adding loveliness to beauty, smiles to complacency, and dignity 
to respect. Besides, it makes such havoc among the hearts of 
the men ; kicks up a riot in the very bosom of stoicism, a 
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and maddening every fine sensation into admiration, love, ho- 
nour, and tumultuous extacy. Like British courage, it dares 


the attack, assured of conquest, and basking in the rays of 


splendid victory. It is the native guard and defence of the 
female sex, their best and truest protection and shicld from 
wrong. Itis a jewel too of such radiance, so extremely orna- 
mental and becoming, and (however scarce the commodity) 

may be purchased at so cheap and easy rate, that we are asto- 
nished any young lady, or miss, (were it only as a sacrifice due 
to vanity,iu heightening her own beauty, and placing every na- 
tive charm so dazzlingly conspicuous,) could condescend tor a 
single moment to appear without it. In love, as well as war, 
manceuvres are admissible, and advantages allowable. A good 
general is always on the alert; and, secure in his out-posts, 
euards against surprise: his plan of tactics is to fight the ge. 
neral, and leave his men to fight the battle; sound ‘policy i is to 
be preterred to desperi ite courage, which often defeats its own 
purpose; but if the general out manauvres the general, the 
victory is his own! and as every young lady takes the field, 
commander in chief, in her own cause, and has a very sly, insi- 
nuating, dangerous enemy to cope with, ever ready to coun- 
teract and undermine, she has an undoubted right to draw up 
her forces in the most formidable point of view. 

Now our heroine had never studied tactics at all; never 
caught one spark of that noble fire, that gallant ardour, that 
warm enthusiasm, that patriotic fervour, that will, to the end of 
time, spread rays around and set, in a circlet of glory, the ac- 
tive spirit, and constitutional courage, of the brave, ready, Bri- 
tish voLUNTEER. Not that she was deficient in spirit, but 
the contrary ; but her mind had never been poisoned with any 
of those enchanting, love-sick, die-away novels, under which 
the press has so many years groaned; works that exhibit no 
true picture of nature, and are an affront to common sense ; 
and even the pencil of a Richardson has been dipped in too 
glowing colours, not to leave a stain of: reproach; and as Mrs. 
Love never permitted such jumbles of absurdities to be put into 
her hands, she was no way acquainted with their dangerous 
tendency. ‘lo books of instruction had been added some of 
amusement, but they were portraits of nature; dignified and 
enriched with sentiment, and enlivened and embellished. by 
wit. 

In the cause of love then, we have observed, the charming 
maid was by no means a‘ready volunteer, and had always 
shunned the ree ruiting drum, not caring to enlist ; but the lit- 
tle god had now sent forth his royal mandate, which had im- 
pulsively — ‘n her by surprise, and forced her into the service 
whether she wonld or no. But the gallant commander was too 
gencrous. to leave such a noyice in the art open and defenceless 
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to a merciless enemy ; he had guarded her with 2 corps de re- 
serve unknown to herself; nor did she even know the force, o¢ 
use of the accoutrements with which she was equipt, having 
never been upon drill, or any how organized in the art; she 
therefore let fly at random, without intending to shoot at all ; 
the arrow spruug by accident, as far as she was concerned, but 
Cupid had tightly strung bis bow, and took with his quiver so 
good an aim, that the dart coming through the brightest eyes 
in the world, attended with such modest blushes, and unaffected 
timidity, that it shot his lordship quite through and through the 
heart, and added another victim to her all conquering charms. 


(To be continued.) 





ACCOUNT of Sir HOME POPHAM’s TRIAL, 
(Continued from Page 294.) 


« F Must now reply to the continuation or sequel of the 

charge, coupled as it is, in a manner not, as [ conceive, 
the most candid, with the preceding parts which I have an- 
swered and I hope refuted. This sequel runs thus, * all which 
the said Sir Home Pophami, did, notwithstanding that he had 


received previous information of detachments of the eneiny’s 


ships being at sea, and in the neighbourhood of the Cape, and 
notwithstanding he had been apprized that a French squadron 
was expected at the Mauritius, of which he informed us by his 
letter to our secretary, dated the Oth of April, 1806, only four 
days prior to his departure from the Cape to the Rio de la 
Plata, 

“ T have called the manner in which this sequel of the charge 
is concluded, uncandid, for it conveys to the mind, that I left 
the Cape at the very moment when detachments of the enemy’s 
ships were expected there, of whose arrival in the neighbours 
hood of the. Cape [ had received previous intimation. That 
this is not a fair or candid interpretation will be manifest, when 
it shall be seén by the perusal of the whole of my letter of the 
9th of April, to Mr. Marsden; and by an examination into thé 
particulars of the information, that my expressions in one part 
of the said letter completely explain those previously used, 
and that I had in my communications to the Adimiralty 
fairly disposed of Willaumez’s squadron, which in fact was 
the Freneh squadron said to have been expected at the Mauri- 
thus. 

« What, Sir, can be more uncandid than thus to allude to 
part of a letter, and by not adverting to some other part of the 
said letter, make it appear that the writer (and that writer the 
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commanding officer of a British squadron in a distant quarter}, 
stands, as it were, before his judge, self-convicted of improper 
conduct by his own official communications? Respect to the 
court, and the controul which I have endeavoured to impress 
upou my feelings and my language, prevent me from giving 
way to the sensations which naturally arise in my breast, while 
| am commenting on such a proceeding. Justly as | have a 
right to complain of it, I shall content myself with pointing it 
out to the notice of the court, and with proving to the convic- 
tion of all the honourable members of which it is composed, 
that there is nojust ground for the interpretation, which is at- 
tempted to be impressed on their minds. 

{He here read the letter by ‘separate paragraphs, comment- 
ing on it as he went-along, and eile made it appear as the 
sense of the letter, that no hostile squadron could be then ex- 
pected at the Cape ; but if there was any truth in the intelli- 
gence, that he was more likely to meet any French squadron in 
the Rio de la Plata than at the Cape. 

The hon. captain then adverted to the manner in which 
the capture of the Cape: had been acknowledged by the Admi- 
ralty. To myself and my associates, said he,] “ some of whom 
had engaged most actively in the service on shore, and all of 
whom had exerted themselves in the landing and assisting the 
troops with that ardour and perseverance so characteristick of 

sritish seamen, to which I had, as their commander, endea- 
voured to do justice, not one solitary expression of approbation 
Was, as the court have seen, communicated in the answer of 
the admiralty. Yet Iam to be condemned for having ex- 
posed, even to imaginary hazard, that acquisition which appears 
not to have been worth those thanks of our superiors—the value 
of which, though so easy and cheap for them to bestow, I need 
not expatiate upon ina court of British officers. The impor- 
tance of the capture was passed over in silence, when I and 
those employed under me might have been gratified ; but it is 
loudly enhanced, and made the subject of a criminal charge, 
when the object is to depress me. Whence this difference /—I 
Jcave it, Gentlemen, to your reflections—I leave it to the reflec- 
tions of iny country. 

“ Bat, Sir, if my ardent zeal for the service of my country 
has, in the opinion of any of the members of this honourable 
court, carried me beyond the exact limits of unrestricted in- 
structions, I submit that I have already suffered a more than 
adequate punishment, not merely by having been deprived of 
my late command, but from the degrading manner in which I 
Was superseded, and recalled, as must appear to this honourable 
court, when they find that my solicitation for the use even of 
a transport, was peremptorily refused, and that I was left to 
take my passage to England im a small prize brig, with the ag- 
gravating 
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gravaling circumstance of the few men of the squadron put 
on board to navigate this. vessel home, being taken from her 
by the orders of my successor, Admiral Stirling, to whom [ 
was scarcely known, and to whom, therefore, [ could never 
have given personal offence. For the proof of these facts, I 
refer to the evidence of Captain King. 

« Whether the persons who gave these orders, or the admi- 
ral who executed them, thought they were the best means of 
upholding the character of a British officer commanding in 
chiet, or whether. they or he judged this was the most proper 
method of shewing others their extent of power, I will not 
presume to determine; but of conduct,so unusual, so unprece- 
dented, and so unhandsome, I assure myself no member of this 
court, nor any other person now present, can recollect an in- 
stance. Humble, however, as my accommodation was, and 
exposed as I was to capture, in a vessel without a single gun to 
defend her, I reached this country without accident. The de- 
Jay of Admiral Stirling’s arrival in the Rio de la Plata, owing 
to the very unusual length of his passage, I shall always consi- 
der as a providential circumstance ; for I can assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that his orders were to evacuate the set- 
tlement, and, but for this circumstance, which afforded time 
for the arrival of the Pheasant sloop with counter erders, South 
America would have been abandoned ; whereas I may now 
safely venture to predict, that the arrival of the force under 
General Achimuty has long since repaired the inisfortune which 
befel my gallant friend, General Beresford, by putting the Bri- 
tish in possession of Monte Vidco, and I trust not only rescted 
that distinguished officer, and his brave army from the haads 
of the enemy, but fully punished the pertidy of those men, 
who, whilst on their parole of honour, and in the complete en- 
joyment of personal liberty, violated the one, and availed thein- 
selves of the other, to combine means for the attack, in which 
they unhappily succeeded. 

“ T now beg leave to call the attention of this honourable 
court to the concequences which have already ensued from this 
expedition. 

“ In the first place, then, 1 humbly presume that it is but fair 
to infer that his imajesty’s government highly approved of the 
enterprize, from the energy by which they are following it up. 
Were this not so, why, I ff ask, have his majesty’s minis- 
ters since formed with that view armaments more than adequate 
to the task of conquering all the Spanish possessions on the 
east coast of South America? 

“ {n the instructions to Gencral Achmuty, the utmost anxiety 
is expressed by his majesty’s present ministers, in the event of 
any misfortune having happened to General Beresford, to ob- 
tui such a footing on the continent of South America, either 
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in the same or some adjacent part, as may enable him, (Gene. 
ral Achmuty) to wait for the arrival of a further force, and that 
force consisting of 3000 men, which is stated not to have been 
intended originally as a reinforcement for General Beresford, 
but for a service of very considerable importance, but which 
he is authorised to detain until hjs object is obtained ; and in a 
preceding part of the instructions, General Achmuty is enjoined 
not too hastily to abandon the attempt of gaining a footing in 
South America. 

‘¢ Is it possible for me to avoid feeling or expressing some 
satisfaction, when I reflect that notwithstanding the reverse of 
fortune which had occurred, I had anticipated not only the — 
wishes of the last, but also of the present administration ; that 
I had secured a very strong position, suited to the views. of 
his majesty’s government, and had thus obtained a firm fopt- 
ing on the continent of South America; that General Ach- 
muty would find the object of his expedition in a great mea, 

“sure completed before his arrival; and that the 3000 men des 
tined to another object, of very considerable importance, would. 
be, in consequence, at liberty to pursue their original destina- 
tion? 

* Neyer, Sir, would [ for a moment contend that success 
could justify neglect or breach of duty; but, conscious as [ an 
that I am not open to such a charge, it is impossible for me not 
to feel gratified in reflecting on the circumstance which 1 have 
just stated. 

“ Morcover, Sir, the proclamation issued on the 17th of 
September, 1806, sufficiently shews the encouragement which 
the members of his majesty’s government were anxious to give 
to the spirit of our commercial men, depressed beyond exam- 
ple at the unprecedented measures taken to exclude their ex- 
ports from the continent of Europe, and: the readiness with 
which they were pleased to meet my ideas on this particular 
point, by inviting all British subjects to the trade with Buenos 
Ayres, and the other settiements in the Rio de la Plata, under 
the favour of his majesty’s said proclamation. 

* In regard to the value attached to the conquest of Buenos 
Ayres, ina political point of view, and which, as 1 have before 
observed, was one of the principal motives that urged me to 
undertake the enterprise, | cannot indicate jts importance more 
clearly and undeniably, than by quoting to the court the Jan- 

guage used by Lord Lauderdale, his majesty’s plenipotentiary, 
at Paris, during his negociation for peace, to Monsieur Talley- 
rand, the French minister for foreign affairs. In a note written, 
by Lord Lauderdale to the said minister, on the 19th day of 
September, 1806, his lordship says— 

‘ When the undersigned reflects that he came to Paris au- 
thorised to conclude peace upon terms understood to have 
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been proposed by France ; that, notwithstanding the refusal of 
bis imperial majesty of all the Russias to ratify the treaty 
signed by M.d’Oubril, and the splendid successes obtained by 
his majesty’s arms in South America, he was authorised to give 
assurances (as he had the honour of doing to his excellency the 
minister for foreign affairs) that the demands of his court in its 
own favour would not, in consequence of these successes, be 
materially increased.’ 

« Ts not this, I ask, language of which I have reason to be 
proud, inasmuch. as it conveys, in a manner the most direct and 
unqualified, the opinion entertained by his majesty’s govern- 
ment of the successes, in the plau and accomplishment of which 
I bore so. active and so considerable a share? 

“ Befare L conclude, 1 must complain of the mutilated state 
in which the admiralty board has presented to the public my 
letter of September last, giving an account of the re-capture 
of Buenos Ayres, Most unfavourable opinions and prejudices 
have been excited against me by their mutilation; in fact, se- 
veral persons have called upon me for an explanation of the 
last-mentioned letter. Iam compelled to notice the circums 
stance, not only in justice to myself, but also to that gallant 
officer, General Beresford, who, [ trust, has long since been re- 
leased from captivity, through the success of his majesty’s arms. 
This comparison can only be made by reading my original let- 
ter, and the publication of it in the gazette. 


(To be continued.) 





Description of the old Church of St. Paul. 


N acurious little volume of the time of Charles I, entitled 
“ London and the Countrey carbonadoed,” is the following 
description “ of S. Paules church.” 

“ Oh Domus antiqua, a fit object for pitty, for charity.;. fur- 
ther reported of that knowne, it is a compleat body, for it hath 
the three dimensions of longitude, latitude, and protundity, and 
as an excellent over-plus famous for height. [t was a maine 
poynt of wisedome to ground her upon Faith, for shee is the 
more likely to stand sure: the great crosse in the middle cer- 
tainly hath. bin, and is yet, ominous to this churches reparation. 
S. Paul called the church the pillar of truth, and surely had 
they not beene sound, they had fallea before-this. time. The 
head of this church hath been twiee troubled with a- burning 
fever, and so the city, to keep it from a third danger, let it 
stand without a head. I can but admire the charity of former 
times, to build such famous temples, when as these ages cannot 


find repaire to them; but then the world was all church, and 
now 
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now the church is all world : then charity went before, and ex- 
ceeded preaching ; now there is much preaching, nay more 


than ever, yet lesse charity; our forefathers advanced the ~ 


church, and kept their land: these times loose their lands, and 
yet decay the churches. I honour antiquity so much the more, 
because it so much loved the church. 

“< There is more reason to suspect the precise puritaine de- 
voyd of charity, than the simple ignorant fraught with good 
workes. [ thinke truly in this one point, the ends of their 
actions were for good, and what they aimed at was God’s glory 
and their owne happiness. They builded temples, but our de- 
generating age can say, come let us take them into our hands 
and possess them: amongst many others, this cannot be sayd 
to be the rarest, though the greatest. Puritaines are blown out 
of the church with the loud voice of the organs ; their zealous 
spirits cannot indure the musicke, nor the multitude of the 
surplices, because they are relickes (they say) of Rome’s super- 
stition. 

* Here is that famous place for sermons, not by this sect 
frequented, because of the title the Crosse. The middle ile is 
much frequented at noone with a company of Hungarians, not 
walking so much for recreation as neede; (and if any of these 
mecte with a yonker, that hath his pockets well lined with silver, 
they will relate to him the meaning of Tycho Brahe, or the 
north star; and never leave flattering him in his own words, 
and sticke as close to him as a bur uppon a travailer’s cloake ; 
and never Icave ’til he and they have saluted the Greene Dra- 
gon, or the Swanne behind the shambles,—where I leave them,) 
Well, there is some hope of restoring this church to its former 
glory ; the great suunmes of money bequeathed, are some pro- 
babilities ; and the charity of some good men already, in cloath- 
mg and repayring the inside, is a great encouragement ; and 
there is a speech that the houses that are about it must be 
pulled down, for Paules church is old enough to stand alone. 
Here are prayers often, but sinister suspition doubts more for- 
mal than zealous; they should not be worldly, because al 
ehurch-men ; there are none dumbe, for they can speake Joud 
enough. I leave it and them, wishing all might be amended.” 





Anecdotes of Lessing, the Philosopher, and Satirist. 


\ HEN Lessing resided in Wolfenbuttel, he was one day 

waited upon by a Livonian, of uncouth appearance, 

whose pale and emaciated countenance bespoke him “ the 

child of sorrow and of misery.” Lessing asked him, who he 

was? “ Tam a philosopher,” replied the stranger. At that 

time (now more than thirty years ago) philosophical scribblers 
9 were 
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were infinitely-4ess numerous than they are at present, and Les- 
sing was therefore, much struck by this singular reply. Upon 
requesting to know the object of his visit, he put his hand into 
his bosom, drew forth a dirty manuscript, and answered, with 
the energetic warmth of a philosopher, “ I have here begun 
a treatise on the future Destiny of Man, which 1 want to com- 
plete; but I am without a home, and. destitute of sustenance. 
Grant me a room, and some bread, and I will here finish my 
treatise.”. Few breasts ever glowed with a purer spirit of be- 
nevolence than did Lessing’s: he granted the stranger’s re- 
quest without hesitation. A chamber was allotted to his use, 
and hé received, not only a general invitation to his benefactor’s 
table, but also a sum of; money for his pocket-expences. Here 
he passed his time in unrestrained cheerfulness, being looked 
upon and treated as one of the family. Lessing told me that 
his treatise possessed many good points, but that its diction 
was botli harsh and ungrammatical. When he one day pointed 
out these defects to him, the philosopher (for he was never 
known by any another appellation) replied with his usual la- 
conicism : “-1 am sensible’ of them; but a few words by way 
of prefacé may announce to the public that I am no adept in 
wich matters.” -Ele was not only uncouth in his manners, but 
forbidding in his appearance; and he had with htm a great 
filthy dog, who never quitted his side, and was extremely trou- 
blésome at table. ‘Upon my once ‘telling Lessing, I could put 
up‘with the philosopher, but not with his dog, he replied with 
considerable warmth, “ You do not know the history that at- 
tends this animal; he is the philosopher’s greatest ornament. 
During his peregrinations he found him feeble and emaciated, 
lying by the wayside. The philosopher had but two small 
loaves in his pocket. He threw one of them to the poor crea- 
tute, who greedily devoured it: since that time the grateful 
animal has never forsaken him. Consider, that in those two 
loaves consisted the philosopher’s whole stock of provisions: 
he divided them honestly. So long as I have a loaf,” added 
Lessing, “ the philosoplier shall have half of it.” 

The Livonian remained about five months under Lessing’s 
roof, during the inclemency of the winter season. When, 
however, spring appeared, with its long days and genial sun- 
shine, he one evening after supper unexpectedly said to Les- 
sing: “ To-morrow morning early I shall take my departure.” 
The good good man, knowing his guest’s resolute mind, there- 
upon took him into a room adjoining, and gave him wherewith 
to-pay his travelling expences. The next morning, before the 
family was risen, the philosopher took up his staff, and, ac- 
companied by his faithful companion, again commenced his 
rainbles. 

Lessing 
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Lessing was extremcly attentive when in a theatre, and could 
not bear to be disturbed. If the most wretched actor was pers 
forming, he alone would. pay him the most marked attention; 
although the rest of the audience was clamourous in its disap- 
probation. When he was asked, how he could suffer his at- 
tention to be engrossed by.so miserable a bungler? “ Bung- 
ler!” Lessing would sarcastically reply, ‘* do you think so? 
Well, | am of opinion that this bungler, as you eall him, plays 
his part better than you or | could; consequently we may botli 
of us learn something from him.” 





An ANECDOTE. 


Related by Mr. Cumpertanp. 


M* youngest son, now a post-captain in the royal navy, 
a had a lazy, pilfering rascal in his ship, though all the 
while a prime seaman: when he had seized him up to the gua 
for some enormity, he liberated him without a stroke, and re- 
minding him of his capacity to. perform his duty with credit te 
himself and good service to his country, appointed him at 4 
word to be captain of the fore-castle. Reformation instantly 
took place in the man’s mind; promotion roused his pride; 
pride inspired honesty ; and. he thenceforth acquitted himself 
as an excellent and trust-worthy seaman, and was pointed out 
to me from his quarter-deck as such. Now according to the 
moral of my story we may imagine a young beginner to set 
out lazily on his first start into authorship: he may, like the 
seaman, have good stores in his own capacity, but through in- 
dolence, or something else, prefer the shorter process of pla- 
giarism to the laborious efforts of invention. I humbly, ap- 
prehend that his reviewing-officer, iustead of flogging him 
round the fleet of critics, may come sooner to his point, if the 
object of correction be amendment, by copying the humane 
experiment of the gallant officer, whoin | have taken the liberty 
to instance, and have the honour of being allied to. 





ALTENBURGH BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


A Botanical society has lately been formed at Altenburg, the 
. capital of the principality in Germatiy of the same name. 
They already enumerate among their resident members and fo- 


reign associatés, several names of distinguished rank in that ° 


branch of science. The more particuler object of their atten- 
tion is, t6 complete and rectify every thing relative to the Flora 
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DRAMATIC CRITIQUE. 


Bhp ye farmer having summoned up a sufficient portion 
of patience to sit out the representation of a modern 
comedy, was asked, when he came home, what he thought of 
it? “ I don’t know,’ said he shaking his head,“ but all the 
folks appeared to be heartily glad when it was over, and they 
could go home.” 





-_-—— 


RUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 
Fre one to the report of the minister for public in- 


struction, there are at present, in Russia, 494 institutions 
for education, directed by 1475 schoolmasters, and attended by 
33,434 scholars. The expence of these establishments amounts 
to nearly two millions of roubles aunually, which is defrayed 
by the government. Among these are not reckoned those for 
the corps of cadets, or for pages, the academy of arts, the 
schools of commerce, nor the institution for female education. 
Those who know the state in which Russian education was at 
the accession of Alexander, may judge by this detail what he 
has done towards enlightening his vast empire. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


N interesting work has lately been published at Madrid, 
which the learned of other parts of Europe will, without 
doubt, consider as worthy of attention. It is called “ Alphabet 
of the primitive Language of Spain, and Explanation of the 
most ancient Monuments of that Country, in Inscriptions and 
on Medals.” 

This work will throw new light on the literary history of 
Spain, and will serve as a key to explain a great number of 
monuments, which have hitherto been considered as inexpli- 
cable. It will prove that the Biscayan language was, for a cer- 
tain period, the universal language of Spain, and that in which 
all the inscriptions on those monuments were written. It will 
prove, likewise, that the Spanish nation instead of having been, 
as is generally believed, altogether without literary culture, ’till 
the arrival of the Phoenicians, was much enlightened several 
centuries before that epoch, and that even the Greeks were in- 
debted to them for the elements of civilization. 

Such, at. least, are the assertions of the Spanish antiquary, 
Don Juan d’Erro y Aspiroz, but whether they be founded in 
truth is for the learned of Europe to decide. 
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Answer, by W. D. of Bristol, to Stephanus’s Anagram, inserted February 2. 
Lie atzceous, SNAIL, transpos’d aright, 

*4* Similar answers have been received from H. Easter, of Poole; R, Gid. 
ley, of Dean Prior; J.S.and J.C. Cooke, of Exeter; 


Taunton; J. Woodman, of North Curry; K. 
gen, of South Petherton; W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater; T. Coumbe, 


of St. German’s 








NAILS and SLAIN will come to sight. 


A. Dyer, of 
Codd, of Plymouth; F. Ar. 


; and J. Medland, of St. Budeaux. 





Answer, by Delia, Hinton St. George, to G. A. F, A,’s Anagram, inserted Feb. 9 
sb: fleecy EWE you plainly show, 


We have received the like answer from a serjeant of the Broadhem- 


bury volunteers 


Stonehouse; H. Ellis, . 
ohn Woodman, of North Curry; J. 
. Whitnell, of Street; Rusticus, of Awliscombe; 
Sbampion, of Bridgewater ; H. 

T. Bullock, of St. Columb; J. Medland, of St. Budeaux; W, Cave, of Pit- 

ney ; R. Codd, of Plymouth; G. Spry, of Egg Backland; T. Coumbe, and 

Colley, of St. German’s; S. D. of Newton St. Cyres; L. Livercock, of 

ttleham; R. Trewavas, jun. and W. Varcoe, of Mevagissey. 


a a a — 


A REBUS, by G. 4. F. A. of South Petherton. 


A CHARADE, by R. Gidley, of Dean Prior. 


She'll furnish food and raiment too, 


; J. A. Dyer, of Taunton; J. Ryan, and B. Belcher, of East 
f. C. Cooke, J S. and H. Stoneman, of Exeter; 

+ Tucker, of Tiverton; 

. D. of Bristol; W.D. 

- Ninnis, of St. Agnes; 


oyce, and 


ster, of Poole; 


yy pronouns if together fram’d, 
A fragrant plant is quickly nam’d. 





Aer city you'll first find; 


He who was doom’d to thirst in Hell; 
A foreign river then pray tell; 


And next atown in Monmouthshire: 


T 


A town in Spain, and so farewell. 


A well-known fruit then call to mind; 


he god of infants make appear; 


he initials form’d will plainly tell 








My first you'll find, if you're inclin’d, 


Then seck the plain, where toils the swain, 


With fervent ray illumes the day, 


Those parts connect, and you'll detect, 


Which you may use, gents. when you chuse, 


A CHARADE, by P. Gove, of Exeter. 


N Neptune’s womb, wherd billows foam, 
And madly lash the shore, 


Its produce to explore, 


When the bright orb of light, 


My next will meet your sight, 


My whole I’m sure with ease; 


For pastime whew you please, 
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Soliloquy of a Widow, on feeing her Children sleeping. 


Camborne. 


LEEP on, sweet innocents! 

And undisturb’denjoy a calm repose, 
I’ll guard your broken slumbers, and invoke 
For you the aid of bounteous Heaven. 
Night, with her sable wing, of raven black, 
Pervadesthe world, and nought but silence reigns, 
Save the deep sighs that overwhelm my soul, 
O hapless babes! ye little know the ills, 
The dread ideas that oppress my heart. 
Rags, poverty, and death—yet O forbear! 
The parish almshouse, with its cheerless walls, 
Affords a poor protection—yet mis’ry this. 
Say, how can ye, who, heedless of the storm, 
Have cheerly wanton’d thro’ your infant sea; 
Ye who ne’er knew the lack of balmy rest; 
W hose litle hands were ne’er in vain outstretch’d 
To grasp the food maternal love prepar’d; 
Ye who ne’er shives’d to the boisterous wind, 
Nor stood expos’d to winter’s chilling blast— 
How can ye guess at misery so poignant ? 
Heart-rending thought ! ideas full of woe! 
But God is good, and is the orphan’s friend: 
To thee their infant spirits I commit, 
And be their parent thou | 
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Ae my soul, th’ eternal throne, 
With filial love, and awe profound ; 
Adore the sov’reign Lord aione, 

Of this, and all the worlds around. 


What are those shining orbs we see, 
Vaulted with azure, ting’d with gold; 
But mystic volumes, which agree 
To teach a thoughtless, sinful world. 


Who form’d the temple of the skies, 
And made with fire its altars blaze? 
Who bade the infant earth arise, 
And call’d forth man to lisp his praise ? 


Who threw the fleecy clouds abroad, 

And keeps the rolling spheres in tune ? 
Who ?—but the all-suficient God, 

That robes the night, and warms the noon. 


The 
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The great I AM! whose eyes survey 
The countless offspring of his hand ; 
He holds the universe in play, 
And scatters plenty o’er the land. 


All nature, thro’ her ample range, 
Proclaims him potent, wise, and kind ; 
And as the varied seasons change, 
New proofs arrest th’ attentive mind. 


The flaming regent of the day, 

The moon and stars which gild the night, 
Declare his name in every ray, 

That sheds its lustre on our sight. 


No place so distant where their voice 

Is not, or known, or felt, or heard ;- 
Yet few, how few in this rejoice! 

How few by whom he’s lov’d or fear’d! 


Amazing thought! ‘He stoops to earth, 
And we his kind attentions prove ; 

Lord, what is man? Or what his birth, 
That thou should’st visit him in love? 


Dock, Devon, 
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OW fades from view the modest queen of night, 
i jes! as the reddening east, with glimmering ray, 
‘oints out the first approach of welcome day, 
And tinges ether with a doubtful light. 
The opening dawn each moment grows more bright, 
O’er every object gleams of radiance play, 
*Till the sun rises, and the landscape gay, 
With sparkling waters, burst upon the sight. 
So on the distant future’s faintest verge, 
The mind a speck of promis’d bliss descries ; 
Awhile upborne on fancy’s flattering surge, 
The doubtful prospect mocks the straining eyes, 
»Till truth shall from the lap of doubt emerge, 
And atrong conviction in full splendour rise. 





STANZAS to OPHELIA, 


ET Cupids revel in the brightest eye, 
, Their subtle wiles I'd view devoid of fear, 
If ne’er suffus’d in melting streams they lie, 
And bathe their magic shafts in pity’s tear. 
Tho’ the fair rose upon the cheek F find, 
That blooming cheek reveals no charm to me, 
Save where with beauty’s blush I see combin’d 
The lovelier blush of sensibility. 
With bounteaus hand Jet Venus o’er the breast 
Her maiden lilies spread, surpassing fair, 
In senseless apathy my soul shall rese 
If virtuous love be not an inmate there, 
*Tis to Ophelia’s eye, Ophelia’s cheek, 
Ophelia’s breast, my ardent wishes rove; 
For sure her eye, her cheek, her breast bespeak 
The charms of pity, modesty, and love, 
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